ALICE TAYLOR, EDITOR 


Sierra Leone 


In an era when the development and emergence 
to nationhood of tropical lands is much in the news, 
it is worth considering the current problems of the 
little Colony and Protectorate of Sierra Leone, a 
West African country in which a rapidly increasing 
prosperity is producing social and economic up- 
heavals that may well prove typical of those that 
newly developing countries must expect to face. 


THE GENERAL BACKGROUND. As in other parts 
of West Africa, population is not dense—about 70 
persons per square mile—though it is well above the 
average for intertropical Africa, and it varies mark- 
edly from a density of 92 per square mile in Bo 
District to 19 in Koinadugu. This uneven distribu- 
tion is partly due to the more accidented relief in 
the northeast, which reduces the area available for 
farm land and increases runoff. The effective rain- 
fall is less than the crude totals suggest in this driest 
part of the country, and there is a very real problem 
of securing an adequate water supply during the 
dry season (November to April), even though the 
average rainfall is nearly 100 inches a year. Also, 
there are widespread areas of lateritic crust at or 
near the surface in the north. 

In addition, the vegetation of the north is poorer 
than that of the south, and there is evidence of pro- 
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gressive deterioration which may be due, at least in 
part, to soil degradation arising from overintensive 
cultivation. It is also widely believed that the seden- 
tary Negro farmers are now being slowly forced out 
of the northern districts because the cattle of the 
Hamitic Fulani despoil the farms as they roam at 
will. It is unfortunate that the divorce of the Fulani 
cattle economy from native agricultural practices 
makes difficult the development of the mixed farm- 
ing which would considerably benefit the land; it is 
the old Cain and Abel tragedy, the conflict between 
“the steppe and the sown.” Whatever the reason, it 
is fairly certain that some form of rural exodus is 
in progress from the north. 

A further cause of the lower density of popula- 
tion may well be that these areas suffered an appre- 
ciable measure of depopulation through slave raid- 
ing by Temne raiders. The Temnes were important 
entrepreneurs in the slave trade, and it is well 
known that other parts of West Africa suffered 
heavily in this respect. 

The main tribes and their location are shown on 
the map. The Creoles are the descendants of re- 
patriated slaves or of those rescued from slave ships. 
The other groups are indigenous Negroid tribal 
peoples who are predominantly agriculturalists. 

The dominant activity of the people has long 
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been, and still is, agriculture, which for the most 
part is carried on as elsewhere in intertropical 
Africa on a peasant production basis, under tradi- 
tional forms of land tenure. Although there are 
certain specializations in some areas, the “bush fal- 
low” agricultural system forms a kind of occupa- 
tional matrix within which other kinds of activity 
are embedded. The food staples vary, and include 
upland rice and some swamp rice in the south, 
cassava in the southwest, and millet in the north. 


Some vegetables and fruits are grown in most: 


villages. 

It has been within this economic pattern, with 
its social counterpart of tribal life and traditions, 
which had remained almost static for centuries, 
that the bombshell of Western culture has burst 
with such disruptive force. Yet the earliest stages of 
the explosion seemed modest and quiet enough as 
a small group of freed slaves landed on the south 
bank of the Sierra Leone River in 1787, and pro- 
ceeded to establish as their home the new settlement 
of Freetown. 

For the next century the town was of purely 
local importance, but its links with the hinterland 
grew with the opening of the Sierra Leone Govern- 
ment Railway, which reached the eastern boundary 
of the Colony at Songo in 1899, and its present 
terminus at Pendembu in 1908; the branch line to 
Makeni was completed in 1915. This was the first 
railroad to be built in British West Africa, and it 1s 
hardly possible to overestimate its role in the devel- 
opment of Sierra Leone. To begin with, it made 
any further uprising such as the Hut Tax Wars of 
1898 most unlikely. J. T. Alldridge, writing in 1910, 
comments on this fact: ““The importance of such 
[railway] bridges . . . is self-evident, especially in 
their influence on the up-country people, who are 
now quite aware that their formerly inaccessible 
strongholds can be reached in a few hours.” 

Largely because of this railroad, Freetown 
emerged as the capital and chief port, whereas the 
ports of Bonthe and Sulima, backed by extensive 
swamps and without easy access to the interior, have 
consistently fallen behind. 

The way was now clear for the peaceful develop- 
ment of the country’s resources, especially of the oil 
palm products upon which the prosperity of Sierra 
Leone has for so long depended. The country began 
to look ahead and stretch itself, and it has contin- 
ued through the present century to strive to attain 


an ever more secure place within the structure of 
Western economy and acquire to an increasing de- 
gree control over its own affairs and destiny. Yet its 
very successes in these fields have produced stresses 
which cannot but arouse apprehension in the minds 
of those who have the interests of the country at 
heart. 


RAPID EXPANSION OF TRADE. In the eight 
years 1947-54 the overall value of exports increased 
by more than 100 per cent. Despite the fall in the 
value of money, this represents a real expansion of 
a phenomenal order. It is due less to any increase 
of traditional exports (palm products and kola) 
than to the broadening of the whole structure of 
exports, thanks in turn to the broadening and 
strengthening world demand for primary products 
which is such a feature of the contemporary eco- 
nomic scene. Increases in exports of such crops as 
coffee, cocoa, groundnuts, and piassava are clear 
signs that there is a growing readiness to engage in 
cash farming, which is quite contrary to the tradi- 
tional subsistence economy. In 1947 there were 10 
exports exceeding $28,000 in value; in 1954 there 
were 14. By 1956, the total value of all agricultural 
exports had risen to more than $14,000,000, chief 
among them, despite the recent decline, being palm 
kernels ($7,047,000) , followed by coffee ($1,857,- 
000), cocoa ($1,633,000), piassava ($870,000), and 
ginger ($678,000). 

Back in 1928, agricultural products constituted 
the entire exports of Sierra Leone, and of these 
palm products (oil and kernels) represented no less 
than 78 per cent by value, and kola nuts another 
17.5 per cent. In 1955, agricultural products had 
shifted to second place; 52 per cent of the export 
revenue was derived from the sale of minerals. And 
this is not all. We now learn that ilmenite-bearing 
sands occur over 180 square miles of coastal creeks 
near Bonthe, and supplies of rutile in the same area 
are such that 100,000 tons a year can probably be 
dredged when it proves practicable to do so. We 
also read of the $42,000,000-scheme to develop the 
iron ore deposits in the Tonkololi District, which is 
expected to add a further 3,600,000 tons of ore a 
year to the present output, making a grand total ot 
more than 5,000,000 tons a year. ? 

“These are amazing figures, yet it may be useful 


to remind ourselves of the wealth which the 


mines are even now bringing to the country. Ex- 
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ports of iron ore, diamonds, and chrome ore have 
all increased, and in 1956 brought in $11,000,000, 
$10,000,000, and $500,000 respectively. Mining com- 
panies in one year spent more than $9,000,000 with- 
in Sierra Leone, 24 per cent of it for wages, 64 per 
cent for taxes, and 12 per cent on general services 
and local purchases (the recently opened hospital 
and welfare center at Marampa is reckoned to be 
the finest in West Africa) . It seems likely that about 
one person in every 100 now gains his livelihood 
from the mines. 

It is not possible to foresee how long this trend 
in exports will continue. The price of cocoa, for 
instance, has fallen in recent months. This, and 
corresponding changes in the prices of other crops 
or minerals, if they occur, may affect radically the 
overall pattern. 

The value of imports, too, has increased tremen- 
dously in the last few years—by 156 per cent be- 
tween 1948 and 1954, and it rose again substantially 
in 1955. Chief among the imports are textiles and 
clothing, motor vehicles and parts, metal goods, 
furnace oil, electrical machinery, alcoholic drinks, 
rice, flour, sugar, fish, and tobacco. 


DIFFICULTIES ARISING FROM RAPID EX- 
PANSION. The very speed of this trade expansion 
is producing considerable strains within this small 
country, which is not quite as large as South Caro- 
lina. Although population is increasing, it remains 
true that there are not sufficient workers for all the 
newly created jobs. The Marampa iron enterprise 
recruits its workers from a wide area even now, and 
any extension of mining at Tonkolili or near Bonthe 
will add to this problem. 

One perturbing feature has been the drift away 
from the growing of food crops, and a consequent 
rise in food imports. The high hopes entertained at 
the end of World War II that Sierra Leone might 
become a rice exporter have not been fulfilled, and, 
in fact, ever larger imports have become necessary— 
a very disappointing matter in a country so well 
endowed with potential rice swamps. Where these 
are being cultivated high yields are obtained, but 
the fact remains that of about 500,000 acres of 
possible rice swamp, only about 12,000 acres are cul- 
tivated mechanically (with excellent results) and 
perhaps 80,000 acres by hand methods. 

Similarly, the expectation that Sierra Leone 
would increase its production of palm products has 


been wide of the mark. Although palm kernels still 
‘form the most valuable export, shipments declined 
from 76,375 tons in 1952 to 57,640 in 1956, and, 
absurd as it may seem for a country situated in one 
of the world’s main oil palm belts, palm oil is now 
actually imported. Pioneer oil mills, designed for 
efficient extraction of palm oil, are threatened with 
closure as more and more farmers will not bother 
to gather for processing the ripe fruit hanging from 
the palms. | 

The lure of the high-priced “luxury” crops is too 
strong. And so is that of diamonds. In the past five 
years a fantastic diamond rush has been on. Alluvial 
diamonds have been discovered over wide areas, 
especially in the Sewa Basin, and illicit digging has 
fast become one of the major industries. The mo- 
nopoly of the Sierra Leone Selection Trust was 
quickly broken as smuggled stones found their way 
into the world market. One estimate, given in 
Amsterdam, of the value of these smuggled gems 
was $50,000,000 per year! Diggers flocked in from 
all over the country and from beyond the border. 
Tribal life was seriously disrupted. Prices have 
soared, so that a bowl of rice may cost 55 cents, a 
small scraggy chicken $2.80, a bottle of beer $1.10, 
and gas has cost $2.25 a gallon at times. 

A certain measure of order has now been 
brought about as mining licenses have been issued 
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to Sierra Leoneans, and the government has or- 
dered the diamond “‘strangers” to return to their 
homes. A large number have done this; it is said 
that at least 25,000 strangers have left Kono District 
alone. But the signs are that smuggling still flour- 
ishes on a large scale. It is not easy to draw a true 
picture of the export pattern under these circum- 
stances, and the apparently large adverse balance of 
trade may not be as large as it seems. 

The difficulties produced by this situation are, 
of course, legion. A breakdown of law and order, 
together with a growing disrespect for tribal sanc- 
tions, is widespread. There is wholesale neglect of 
“legitimate” sources of wealth. Disease spreads from 
the squalid and filthy diamond squatters’ shimbacks 
—hovels made simply of palm leaves, which lack 
sanitation, and are overcrowded. The monetary in- 
flation that has hit the country as a result of the 
speculators’ willingness to pay exorbitant prices 
for goods means that workers and professional peo- 
ple who do not participate in the diamond traffic 
are hard put to it to make ends meet. And the gov- 
ernment is losing substantial revenues as the export 
duty is not paid on smuggled stones. In addition 
to all this, there is the intangible, but very real, loss 
as the moral and spiritual fiber of the nation is 


rotted by such unhealthful activities. It is reported 
that imports of alcohol, for instance, have soared to 
unprecedented heights, and local distilling of harm- 
ful spirits breaks all records. 

Since we have so much emphasized the growing 
importance of the trade of Sierra Leone it might be 
well, in order to introduce a sense of perspective, 
to remind ourselves that the country is still a long 
way behind the more developed countries. The ex- 
ports work out at an average of $14 per person, and 
imports at $22; contrast these with corresponding 
figures for the United States of $104 and $76, and 
for the United Kingdom of $140 and $216. 


THE INCREASE IN POPULATION. While it is 
true that Sierra Leone is underpopulated from the 
point of view that there are too many jobs waiting 
to be done as a result of participation in Western 
economy, it is also true that a substantial popula- 
tion increase has occurred during the present cen- 
tury. This has come about thanks to the beneficial 
effects of British rule, which brought cessation of 
intertribal wars and slave trading, and longer life 
expectancy resulting from greater food supplies and 
better standards of hygiene. It seems likely that 
from 1901 to 1948 there was an increase of 80 per 
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cent. The total population is now somewhere near 
2,000,000. This increase is bringing in its train 
acute problems arising from the niggardly returns 
to be won from tropical soils, especially when they 
are overused. In many parts of the Protectorate a 
fallow of three years is all that can now be allowed, 
instead of the seven or ten years necessary for soil 
regeneration. Needless to say, soils in these areas 
are deteriorating, and the problem admits of no 
easy solution. 


PROBLEMS OF THE POLITICAL SCENE. Sierra 
Leone has advanced much farther along the road 
to self-government than is generally realized. The 
Legislative Council has an elected majority, and in 
local affairs the power of the District Commissioner 
has largely been replaced by that of the Local 
Native Authority, often a mouthpiece for a chief. 
The Pax Britannica is on the way out, and it is not 
altogether clear as yet what is to take its place. 
There seems little doubt but that the newly won 
power is sometimes being abused, and many see the 
series of revolts in Freetown and the Provinces dur- 
ing 1955 and 1956 as the result of undue oppres- 
sion by chiefs. Unwarranted taxes and imposts have 
been levied, and unsavory means have been used 
to extract them. A Commission of Enquiry has now 
issued a report on these “disturbances,” and it is 
hoped that such happenings will not recur. 


What of the future? It may be that these strains 
and stresses are to be viewed simply as growing 
pains. It would appear that no newly developing 
country can hope to escape difficulties of the sort 
being met today in Sierra Leone. Here is a country 
of great potential wealth and promise; we can but 
trust that its resources will not be sacrificed to 
greed or evil—or merely mismanagement. 

H. REGINALD JARRETT 


Dr. Jarrett is Senior Lecturer in Geography at University 
College, Ibadan, Nigeria. 
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Color Filmstrips and Slide Sets 

The Society has prepared a number of 35mm 
color filmstrips and slide sets on the geography of 
the world which are now available for distribution. 
Educational institutions may obtain free of charge 
a detailed folder containing the complete listing of 
all captions, textframes, and subtitles of the first 32 
filmstrips from the Herbert F. Budek Company, 
Inc., 324 Union Street, Hackensack, N.J. 

Manuals accompany those filmstrips of which cap- 
tioned editions have not yet been issued, and also 
the double frame filmstrips and 2”x2” slide sets. 

The filmstrips and slide sets are available in the 


following editions: Edition A, single frame film- 


strips, with captions, each $6.50; Edition B, double 
frame filmstrips, with manual (can be cut up and 
mounted as 2”x2” slides), each $8.50; Edition C, 
2”x2” slides, glass-mounted, per set $28.00; Edition 
F, 2”x2” slides, cardboard-mounted, per set $15.00. 


Notice to Subscribers 

Important: Please check your address as it appears 
on the envelope in which this issue of FOCUS was 
delivered. If you have a postal zone number and if 
our address does not reveal it, please supply it. 
Postal regulations will soon require zone numbers 
on addresses. We must have yours if you are to re- 
ceive publications when this rule goes into force. 
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